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POETRY: A Magazine of Vers 

POETIC DRAMAS 

The Americans, by Edwin Davies Schoonmaker. 

Mitchell Kennerley. 
Mr. Faust, by Arthur Davison Ficke. Mitchell Ken- 
nerley. 
The Wolf of Gubbio, by Josephine Preston Peabody. 

Houghton-Mifflin Co. 
Tiger, by Witter Bynner. Mitchell Kennerley. 

Mr. Edwin Davies Schoonmaker's five-act poetic 
drama, The Americans, is announced as a play "dealing 
with the daily life both of the masses and the classes." 
This is enough to prompt misgiving. But Mr. Schoon- 
maker has put a great deal of life into his types, and his 
work carries with it the author's passionate conviction, 
too often lacking in modern plays presenting social causes. 
It is true that the play bears the strain of that over- 
wrought emotionalism, at once realistic and artificial, 
which is the signet of melodrama; but in spite of the forced 
nobility of his heroes and the mechanical inhumanity of 
his capitalist, he has nevertheless been able to infuse in 
his play a spirit of earnestness and passionate faith that 
raises it above its own envelope, as it were. His scheme 
is too vast to adapt itself to the practical concerns of 
stage presentation, and the speech of his characters has 
not been focused narrowly enough upon the need of con- 
crete realization by the audience. His canvas reminds 
one of those panoramic views of Gettysburg, or the 
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Poetic Dramas 

Crucifixion, impossible to visualize save by taking in at 
once a three-quarters' view of the horizon. Because the 
spirit of the play commands sympathy, the regret is all 
the more keen that it was not fashioned for immediate 
and practical stage use. It deals with original, native 
material and is thus a step in the right direction. For 
all the activity of our drama leagues and our endowed or 
subsidized theatres, their stages remain empty or are 
temporarily filled with foreign literary drama, to which 
the great mass of our people remain unsympathetic 
because these plays have no immediate significance for 
them. The drama ceases to be a moving force when it 
is divorced from life. 

Mr. Ficke's modern version of the Faust legend is 
not divorced from life, in that it is supposed to give us 
the essence of life. But life extracted from life tends 
towards abstraction; and Mr. Ficke's characters become 
types of the "tough or tender-minded," in the phrasing 
of William James; they are generalities, puppets, on which 
the poet strings his philosophical action. The spirit of 
his message is so modern and so much in the air at present 
that it would be almost trite to remark that Mr. Faust 
might just as well have been called Mr. Neitsche. Judged 
from the standpoint of poetic dramatic expression, one 
regrets again the lack of stage sense in conception, and a 
certain monotonous regularity in the poetic vehicle, 
apparent also in the drama by Mr. Schoonmaker. Iambic 
pentameter is a foot-rule supposed to govern all English 
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blank verse; but the organic rhythms of the classic pro- 
totypes transcend the measure. 

In The Wolf of Gubbio, Mrs. Josephine Preston Pea- 
body varies her blank verse with lyric movements; but 
her play is also a closet drama. Is it because our stage 
is so largely pictorial — and all our modern revolutionaries 
tend to make it more so — that we have lost, as drama- 
tists, the power to endow character with life and action 
independent of scenic environment and explanation ? At 
present, I believe that if the author were forced to omit 
all stage directions, and all indications of scenery, relying 
solely upon his own medium to express his dramatic 
content, we should come nearer to actable and consistent 
drama. A large part of the action of Mrs. Peabody's 
drama is in stage directions quite impossible of stage 
realization. "Out of the bleak refrain of the wind comes 
the voice of The Wolf, big and sorrowful," is the opening 
word of her play. 

Tiger is a piece of dramatic propaganda, a brief one- 
act play moving swiftly to a striking climax. Were it 
comedy rather than tragedy it would be called a farce, 
since its action is based upon situation, and its characters 
are types whose parts in life seem to be externally ar- 
ranged. Destiny, that deus ex machina of the old plays, 
was really far less external than the social conscience that 
disposes the fate of characters on the stage today. Mr. 
Bynner's characters are types too, in the sense that they 
are familiar in contemporary journalism. There is no 
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objection to this, but one wishes that he could have made 
them a little more human and less artificial. It would 
not have hurt the propagandist motive of his play if he 
had moved us to sympathy for their thwarted sense of 
life, their perverted instincts, the debased histories of 
their stunted souls. This would, rather, have given us 
that sense of time, that spherical depth beneath the 
surface, which is necessary to the permanent effect of any 
drama, however short. Synge's short plays have this 
permanence, just because they do give this sense of the 
relation of a part to the whole of life, this rounded com- 
pleteness. Mr. Bynner's play is eminently actable, and 
the most interesting thing about it for us is that it is 
written in verse which is close to speech, and that it 
moves as readily, or in fact more readily, than if written 
in prose. A. C. H. 

OUR CONTEMPORARIES 



Mr. William Stanley Braithwaite issued recently 

through the Boston Transcript his annual pronuncia- 

mento upon current poetry in American magazines. He 

has heroically read all the verse in "the seven leading 

magazines," mostly those solemn standpatters which 

print a little verse as a decorative incident. We quote 

his mathematical table of conclusions: 

The total number of poems printed in each magazine, and the 
number of the distinctive (sic.) poems are: Century, total 58, 30 of 
distinction; Harper's, total 57, 29 of distinction; Scribner's, total 45, 30 
of distinction; Forum, total 53, 27 of distinction; Lippincotl's, total 66, 
21 of distinction; The Bellman, total 53, 25 of distinction; The Smart 
Set, total 169, 49 of distinction. 
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